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ABSTRACT 

The roles that totalitarian egos play in political 
systems are examined.' Persons who have totalitarian ego biases 
function more effectively than do those who lack them. The biases are 
(1) egocentricity, the tendency to perceive events primarily in terms 
of their relation to oneself; (2) "benef f ectance, " the tendency to 
pezceiv oneself selectively as responsible for desired, but not 
undesirbd, events; and (3) cognitive conservatism, the tendency to 
adhere to one's initial judgments even in the face of disconf irming 
evidence. In contrast with the effectiveness claims that can be made 
for the totalitarian ego, totalitarian societies usually operate 
ineffectively. One major reason is that totalitarian societies 
suppress totalitarian egos, thus reducing people's effectiveness. 
Additional aspects of the relationship between personal and political 
systems are (1) the functioning of totalitarian-ego characteristics 
in the personalities of political leaders; (2) the paradox that 
effective political leaders may be the ones who have only an illusion 
of control; and (3) the possibility that our society might evolve 
toward a form characterized by collective unity of thought, rather 
than individuality. (RM) 
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r~* Intr oduction 



1^ Totalitarian ego" ia a label that I have used to characterize a 

personal organization of knowledge that (i) occura. commonly (at least among 
[]r North Americana), (ii) exhibits cognitive blaaea that are characteristic of 

. a totalitarian aociaty'a information-control apparatus (such as, for 

£J example, the Ministry of Truth in Orwell's 1984 ), and (iii) ia nevertheless 

associated with normal personality and effective action (Greenwald, 1980). 

Bad -sounding though its name ia, the totalitarian ego is not an evil 
force. Rather, it ia a collection of traits that many (probably aoat) of ua 
poaseaa — and these are traits that we should be pleaaed to have because 
they work so well. Nevertheless, the totalitarian ego dqea consist of 
cognitive hisses that we do not ordinarily regard as admirable 
character iatlca . 

The firat aection of this paper describes the cognitive biases of the 
normal ego, and explaina their functions. Next, the focus turns to 
totalitarian societies — which appear not to work nearly so well aa the 
totalitarian ego does. I shslJ argue that an Important part of the 
explanation for the failure of totalitarian political systems is that they 
auppreaa totalitarian egos, and therefore reduce the effectiveness of 
persons in society. (That is why the title of this talk refera to 
totalitarian egos versus total Iter lan aocietiea.) The remainder of the 
paper considers three further aspects of the relation between personal and 
political ayateas — (1) the functioning of totalitarian-ego cbaracterlatica 
in the personalities of political leaders, (ii) the paradox that effective 
political leaders aay be ones who have only an illuaion of control over 
their followers, but not actual control, and (iii) the poaaibility that our 
contemporary society might evolve toward a form characterized by collective 
unity of thought, rather than individuality. 

Before proceeding, however, a comment on my occasionally strsnge use of 
"totalitarian" ia needed, (writing about the totalitarian ego has made it 
clear that one way to get people's attention ia to alter the uaage of 
words.) Political scientists' definitions of "totalitarian" vary aomewhat, 
but uaually emphssize the role of coercive force end terror in schleving 
collective uniformity of both thought end action within a society. The most 
obvious exssples of totalitarian aocietiea have been Stalin'a Ruaala, 
Hitler's Gerasny, snd the fictional society of Orwell's 1984 . (Present dsy 
Russia ia so much more liberal than Stalin'a Ruaaia that "totalitarian" no 
longer aeena an appropriate label. Khoaeini'a Iran say be a cloaer present 
approximation. ) 

The description of ego as "totalitarian" is based on evidence that the 
noraai ego uses self -aggrandizing tactica that are uaually associated only 
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with totalitarian propaganda ay a teas. However, ego haa nothing that 
corresponds to the totalitarian society's use of coercive force or terror. 
So* reference to ego as "totalitarian" ia something m£ a aiause, but a 
deliberate one — intended both to shock us into recognizing *-hat ego "a 
norsal information processing does have aoae of the properties of a 
totalitarian propaganda apparatus, and to oblige ua to try to understand why 
theee traits work well for ego. despite their disrepute in the context of a 
totalitarian aociety. 



TOTALITARIAN EGOS AMD TOTALITARIAN SOCIETIES 
The Totalit arian Eoo: Three Cognitive Blaaea 

Recent research haa been renarkably consistent In showing that msny 
adults who are average, norsal, and effective in their functioning exhibit 
three cognitive biases that are resemble e totalitarian society's thought 
control and propaganda devices. These biaaea are (i) eoocentrlcltv. the 
tendency to perceive events primarily la terms of their relation to oneself; 
(11) beneffectance. a term that designates the tendency to perceive oneself 
selectively as responsible for desired, but not undeslred, events; end (ill) 
cognitive conserve t lam, the tendency to adhere to one' a initial judgments 
even in the face of dlsconf irming evidence. (See Greenweld, 1980, and 
Greenweld ft Pratkanls, 1984, for reviews of the evidence auamarized below.) 

Egocentricity . Egocentricity la observable in the tendency of ordinary 
judgment end memory to be organized around one's self, we tend to observe 
and remember the peat aa if it were e drama in which one' a aelf ia the 
leading player. We Inflate the extent to which we aee ourselves cs the 
cause or the target of others' behevlor. Our recall of events la typically 
much better for eventa that are perceived aa aelf -related than for events 
that are perceived as unrelated to self. One especially interesting 
component of the egocentricity blee is the illusion of control, which tekea 
the form of seeing ourselves es able to influence outcomes that are, 
objectively, determined by chance. For example, we may believe that lottery 
numbers thst we have personally selected have e sufficiently great 
probability of winning that we would not sell them for meny times the 
(already- inflated) price that we bought them for. (This particular illusion 
of control haa been put to greet practical value by states that run 
lotteries.) Habitual alot machine players ere exercising their illusions of 
control in s different way, believing that their particular method of 
manipulating the one-armed bandit can extract more money than they put in. 

Beneffectance . This fabricated word designates a phenomenon that 
appeered so frequently in research ae to demand its own name — the tendency 
for people to perceive themselves es selectively causing desired, but not 
undeeired, effects. Beneffectance la a compound made up of beneficence 
(doing good) end affect an cm. which Robert White (1959) coined aa the naae 
for a hypothesized motive to act competently. Beneffectane therefore aeans 
"competently achieving good effects." (This four-syllable word replaces 
four phrases thst svereged 8 syllables apiece — "ego-defensive 
attribution," "self-serving attribution," "egocentric attribution," and 
"attributlonal egotlea.") 

A readily observed example of beneffectance is in the behavior of 
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students when they receive examination grades. Why is it that only those 
who have done poorly criticize the exaa as having been ineptly designed? 
The high scorers, who should be such better able to spot flawa in the exam, 
tend to be quite satisfied with the exaa as a test of their abilities and 
knowledge. And why is the instructor such sore inclined to believe the 
high-scoring students who like the exaa than the low-scoring ones who think 
it is no good? All these reactions reflect a very normal tendency to take 
credit for success, and to deny responsibllty for failure. 

Another place to find examples of beneffectance, particularly its 
component of denying responsibility for undesired consequences, is on the 
highway. Vhy is it that, when you are driving and have a near collision 
with another car, your firat reaction is to curae at the other driver' a age, 
gender, eyesight, legitimacy of birth, etc. Why is it that the other driver 
is doing exactly the same thing? And why is it that drivers, in describing 
their accidents, can manage to construct blame-displacing stories like the 
following one (which cornea from a collection of police accident reports)? 

As I approached the Intersection, a aign suddenly appeared in a place 
where a atop sign had never appeared before. I waa unable to atop in 
time to avoid an accident. 

Or thia one: 

The telephone pole was approaching. I was attempting to swerve out of 
its way when it a truck my front end. 

Cognitive Conner vat lam. Cognitive conservatism is the tendency to make 
maximal uae of one'e existing knowledge by < re-) using It whenever remotely 
applicable. Thia bias is s very understandable form of cognitive 
efficiency. However, some manifestations of the cognitive conservatiem biaa 
aeea to be quite counterproductive — auch aa the tendency to persevere in 
one's judgments in the face of conflicting evidence, and the tendency to let 
expectations bias one' a gathering of evidence relevant to a hypothesis. An 
exeaple of the conservatism bias of ignoring evidence that conflicts with 
one's judgments is the primacy effect in judgment. This effect takes ths 
form of people persevering in judgments thst ere based on early data, even 
when subsequent data strongly conflict. Another illustration la the 
virtually universal tendency to resist change of one' a political opinions. 
Examples of conservatism blesee in gathering evidence include (1) selective 
search of one's memory to retrieve information that supports ons's ststed 
opinions, (ii) Interviewers' design of questions thst work selectively to 
elicit axpected answers from respondents, and (ill) the perseverance of 
researchers through a any experimental failures, until they ssnsge, 
eventually, to obtain data that confirm their preferred theories. 

The egocentric! ty, beneffectance, and conservatism bleses mske for a 
remarkably unattractive portrait of the normal ego. They refer to ego' a 
engagement in (among other things) overestimating its causal role in others' 
behavior, selectively using memory to justify its controversial opinions, 
claiming credit for accidental good fortune while denying blame for personal 
failures, and — in genersl — constructing a distorted, inflated self- 
image. This portrait cannot help but remind us of ths fabrications and 
revisions of history that are prototypical ly associated with a totalitarian 
propaganda apparatus, such ss the Ministry of Truth in Orwell's (1949) 1994- 
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That similarity waa the aaln reason for using the label "totalitarian" to 
characterize ego. An important second reason for using that label waa ita 
provocative value. Why should properties that sees so unattractive when 
they occur in Managing the information of a political system nevertheless 
characterize a normal organization of personal knowledge? The answer is, 
sosewhat surprisingly, that the three cognitive blsses sake for s remarkably 
effective personal knowledge system. This clsis thst ego's cognitive biases 
function effectively is Qgl s clsia thst the totslltsrlsn ego is an optimal 
knowledge system — just thst It is an effective one. 

Functiona of the Three Biases 

Egocentric! tv . Egocentricity provides s focus for the organization of 
personal knowledge. Much of our, knowledge is organized in relet ion to the 
self whst I did or what happened to pj. In various settings, what mjf. 
possessions snd attributes are, end how people and things ere related to *©.. 
This egocentric character of knowledge not only allows self to function ae 
an automatically available point of reference for new items of knowledge — 
It also serves es the chief point of relationship ar.ong the vsrious items of 
one's knowledge. This interrelating function may be essential In 
maintaining en organization of knowledge in that readily permits events 
encountered et different times to be related to one another. It is possible 
to imagine thst, if our memories did not consistently impose en 
egocentricity bins, the coherence that normally characterizes our experience 
of the world would be missing. 

Cognitive conservetlsm. Cognitive conservatism likely serves s 
maintenance function in the organization of knowledge helping to aaaurs 
that access to the accumulated knowledge of pest experience is preserved. 
To appreciate this function of conservatism, consider the value of 
maintaining consistency of functioning in e library's catalog ayatsm — ths 
system that functions to locate books thst have been acquired over many 
years. Because new domains of scholarship are always cropping up, and new 
scholarship changes the relet ionshlps among sting domains of knowledge, 
it would esslly be possible to improve e 11) ; u y's catalog system every 10 
years or so, incorporating auch changes in the accepted organization of 
scholarly knowledge. However, every time the cstslog system is changed, it 
would become difficult or impossible to locate books thst were more then 10 
years old — thst is, unlsss sll of the books received prior to the change 
were recataloged and reshelved to be consistent with the revised cstslog 
system. Therefore, conserving the old cstslog system — even ss it is 
growing more snd more outdated — cen be en efficient wey of preserving 
access to the accumulated knowledge of prior years. Similarly, the 
conservatism of ego — which resists changes in the wey it cstslogs 
experienced events into cognitive categories — is likely to be en efficient 
way of preserving access to one 'a older memories. 

Benaffectance . Beneffectance can contribute to personal effectiveness 
by supporting a willingness both to undertake soderstsly risky sctlons, and 
to persevere in courses of set ion thst do not succeed iamedistely. Without 
the willingness to undertake risk or to persevere, e person of even greet 
sbility cannot achieve much. Recell thst Thomas A. Edison's recipe for 
success wss "one percent inspiration snd 99 percent perspiration." And 
Edison wss s perfect exssple of how effective the trslt of perseverance 
could be. He invented the light bulb by apending two years applying 
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elestric currant to every substance that he could manage to shape into a 
filament between two electrodes. At last, he found that a carbonized thread 
would illuminate without immediately burning itself up. Thla sort of 
affective jar severance can come only from a person who ia convinced, perhaps 
unreasonably, of the likelihood of eventual success — in other words, a 
person who haa the beneffectance bias. 

A reaction that ia frequently elicited by the description of the 
totalitarian ego pattern la, approximately, "Yea, but wouldn't it be even 
better for ego to have accurate, rather than biased, aelf -perceptions?" In 
attempting to answer this question, one soon discovers that there is. a 
substantial minority of people who lack one of the blaaes — namely, 
beneffectance. Somewhat disturbingly, theme lees bleeed people also 
function lees effectively than do those who display beneffectance. Theme 
less biased people are ones who, on the basis of their acorea on personality 
inventories, ere classified either as depressive or ss low in self-esteem. 
One might heve imagined that depressed or low self-esteem people would show 
s bles In the form of thinking too little of themselves. However, data 
obtained by severs 1 researchers heve indicated that, rather then having 
deflated self- Images, the self -i sages of depresslvee tend to be relatively 
accurate. That ie, depresslvee tend to rate themselvee no more nor less 
favorably than others rate them, and they tend to perceive feirly ac curately 
their control over success end failure. In contrast, most of the reet of us 
are typically self -inflating, rating ourselves more favorably than others 
rate ua, and overestimating our control over outcomes. 

If ms omit studies of mental patients — such ss amnesiacs, multiple 
personalities, and schizophrenics — there is not much research on people 
who lack the egocentrlclty end conservatism biaaee. The difficulty of 
identifying auch groups within normal populations amy indicate, perhaps, 
that egocentrlclty and conservetlsm are even more crucial to normel 
functioning then ia beneffectance. 

Despite the various reasons for concluding that persona who have the 
totalitarian ego biaaee function more effectively than do those who lack 
them, there ia at ill auch that we heve to learn about the functioning of 
theae blaaes. It seems very likely, for exeaple, that extreme levels of the 
biases ere not deeireble. As e cese in point, an extreme level of the 
egocentrlclty bias characterizes people who are judged to be paranoid. 
Therefore, rather then simply concluding that the totalitarian ego biaaee 
are effective, one eight seek to Identify their optlaal levels. 



Problems of Totslitsrlsn Societies 

In contrast with the effectiveness claims that can be made for the 
totalitarian ego, it appears that totalitarian societies operate rather 
Ineffectively. They utilize their human resources unproductively through 
extensive police activities of maintaining surveillance, restricting 
movements of citizens, end staffing prisons for those under political 
auapiclon. Their use of coercive force and terror, even if effective in 
eliciting conformity, ia m dubious method for obtaining productivity. And 
the contributions of valuable cltizene who have not defected, and not been 
Imprisoned or executed may nevertheless be dissipated by their diverting 
energy to covert resistance. 
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Compounding the problem of inefficient use of don atic huaan resources 
ia the tendency of totalitarian regiaea to elicit international opposition. 
International tension often works in the totalitarian leader's interests, by 
providing o national security justification for instituting repressive, 
coercive dosestlc policies. But, st the saae tiae, waging war and spending 
aoney on defense further divert resources from productive pursuits. 



The Totsllterlsn Eoo in s Totalitarian Society 

The foregoing observations about how a totalitarian society can atif le 
its own economy are tangential to sy present purpose of considering the 
totalitarian society from e psychological perspective. In psychological 
terns, there is a major respect in which s totalitarian regime pulls the rug 
out from under itself. It does this by establishing a political system in 
which the person-level totalitarian ego cannot survive. 

The totalitarian society's efforts at thought control — its efforts to 
limit unshared or private thoughts, and to make society into e collective 
aind rather than a collection of minds — directly oppose the functioning of 
person-level totalitarian egoa. The totalitarian ego 'a stock in trade 
consists precisely of private, unshared thoughts — thoughts that are 
egocentric or self -centered, rather than being centered on the atate or lta 
personification in a Hitler, a Stalin, or a Big Brother. 

If prlvete thought ia not tolereted by the totalitarian society, then 
neither is the totsllterlsn ego. Accordingly, if the totalitarian society 
is to function effectively, it must support some alternate form of knowledge 
organization at the person level — one that can be aa effective as the 
total Iter lan ego. Further , thla alternete knowledge organization auat be 
baaed on collective, not p**iv,te, knowledge. Interestingly, there are many 
living aodela of societies tnst function effectively, end do so slaoat 
entirely on collective knowledge. These are the societies of bees, snts, 
and other social insects. However, the collective knowledge of Insect 
societies is genetically encoded, and their means of reproduction assures 
greet genetic uniformity within their socisl groups . Human evolution hea 
branched very far ewey from being easily cspsble of tho sort of knowledge 
uniformity that characterizes the social insects. 

All In all, totalitarianism st the societal level appears to be quite 
self-defeeting. A totalitarian society aay begin its existence in e wave of 
enthusiasm that is focused in s highly cohesive group that hss achieved 
enough power to sssume national control. However, efter having achieved 
goveraence, this group may very soon turn its efforts to bringing all 
citizens into the collective fold — in other words, it may mttsmpt to 
achieve a government not just of plurality or majority, but of totality. 
Toward that end, political dissenters sre identified end the use of coercive 
force to achieve conformity begins. Unfortunately, coercion does not 
schieve Its goals fully, and the leeder concludes thst even more coercive 
force must be applied. 

In thla manner, the totalitarian society diverts its resources 
incresslngly swsy from consumer production, extends its police surveillance, 
expands its imprisonment of suspected dissidents, and ultimately unleashes a 
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reign of terror that la designed to drive ita citizens under the collective 
umbrella. And, all the while, to the extent that ita policies are 
successful in suppressing private sental life, the totalitarian society is 
undercutting the individual psychological basis for effective citizen 
participation. As the coat of supporting the police atate and aaintalning 
international hostilities falls on a decresslngly productive citizenry, the 
totalitarian society can only avoid collapse by becoming a ailltary parasite 
on sore productive economies. Of course, the economies of invade countries 
are unlikely to survive this parasitism very long, ao the totalitarian 
society' a aelf -destruction is inevitable. One can hardly be pleased with 
this conclusion, however. It is difficult just to wait for the totalitarian 
system's collapse, when it may bring down such more than itself in the 
course of its self-destruction. 

The conflict between totalitarian egos and totalitarian societies msy 
explain why e greet meny people ~~ in particular, people with totalitarian 
egos — find societal totalitarianism to be quite objectionable. The 
totalitarian ego mey recognize ita natural enemy in the totalitarian 
society. 

another explanation for the unat tract lveness of totalitarian societies 
comes from the feet that we don't ordinarily recognize the totalitarian ego 
blesee in ourselves. Hether — end consistent with the totallterien ego's 
positively blssed self-image — we neve the illusion of our ee Ives as 
unbiased — that is, es Qfil having the trails of being unduly egocentric, 
self- inflating, or resistant to new information. For similsr reasons, we do 
not readily recognize the extent to which totalitarian-like propaganda 
tactics are need by organizations to which belong, or by governments to 
which we are loyal . However, these seme blssee can be readily Identified in 
the practices of effective non-totalitarian leeders. This rsisee the next 
topic, which is s consideration of differences between leaders who 
effectively uae cognitive biaaes and ones who do not. This will give some 
insight into both the nature of effective leadership and the self- 
destructive flew of totalitarian leadership. 



EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP IM THE CONTEXT OF THE TOTALITARIAN EGO 

One of the striking and significant properties of the total ltsrisn ego 
ia that it operates effectively on the basis of Illusion . And, perheps, one 
explanation of the failure of totalitarian societies is that their leeders 
have not been content with Illusion. Totalitarian leedere have sought 
actual control over their citizens. Had they been content with just ths 
illusion of control they night have been much more successful, just ss ego 
appears to be successful with its illusion of control. 

To appreciate this point, consider egsin ths illusions of the 
totalitarian ego. They include the egocentric illusion of control and the 
beneffectance illusion of sbllity to sen i eve desired out coses. These 
illusions support effective action and, accordingly, they prove to be self- 
fulfllling. In other words, ths presence of these illusions sids in 
actually achieving desired outcomes, which implies that the totalitarian ego 
achievea actual control, not just the illusion of control. Nevertheless, 
the person typically perceives more control end sore ability to achieve 
desired ends than an objective accounting by others would reveal and, so. 
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these perceptions fi£& justifiably classed as illusions. 



Mvth of the Rigidly Controlling Leader 

There is a widespread belief that seny effective leaders owe their 
success to Maintaining tight control over their followers. Nowhere is the 
belief in the value of such author iter! an control stronger than in teas 
athletics, where soae of the noet fescue coaches and managers are perceived 
as demanding unquestioning conformity end exercising tight control over 
their players. Perhaps, howevwr, their effectiveness is due sore to an 
illusion of their control, rsther then to actual control. After all, for 
reasons that have just been considered in the context of totalitarian 
societies, it seems unlikely that actual rigid control could maximize either 
individual or group performance. 

Consider the alternate Interpretation that the effective coach's tight 
control is only an illusion. In proclaiming or implying tough policies, the 
coach projects an image of strength and an expectation of success. Thess 
charismatic properties, which correspond to the egocentric illusion of 
control and the beneffectance biss, can motivate players to put forth 
greet effort. The coach can then set effectively by letting team members 
exercise substantial independence in maximizing their own performance, 
rather than by supervising then very closely. The illusion of control 
becomes self-fulfilling because the teem members ere. Indeed, acting as the 
coach wants than to that is, they are practicing long hours end they ftrjg. 
performing effectively. The players and coach may share collectively in 
thie illusion — that la, perceiving that the players ere working herd for 
fear of the consequences of not doing so. But, since the illusion itself 
has succeeded in producing a cohesive, effective unit, the implicitly 
threatened consequences need never be invoked. 

Consider, on the other hend, e wise leader who recognizes the value of 
Independent Initiative toward group goala and, accordingly, explicitly 
encoureges subordinates to function independently. This leader may succeed 
less well, beceuae of e failure to provide the confidence and cohesion that 
group members need to justify their effort. Sisilarly, the truly rigidly 
controlling leader — the one who actually implements coercive controls 
rather than belag content with the illualon of control — is likely to 
supprsss the inltietive of followers that is needed for them to maxlalze 
performance. The point here is similar to ones that have been mede by 
political scientists and organizational psychologists in developing the 
concepts of charismatic leadership (Bass, 1981; House, 1977; Tucker, 1968) 
and transformational leadership (Burns, 1978). The present argument may 
deviate from these prior rues only in stressing the role of illusion in thia 
type of effective leadership. 

The conclusion that the illusion of control is an effective leadership 
atrategy nay well epply to the highest levels of leadership, such aa the 
U.S. Presidency. In the arena of economic policy, for example, the 
president can create sn illusion of control by proclaiming new policies* 
announcing confident projections of their favorable impact, and seeing to it 
that prominent opinion leaders support these cleiss. If the president la 
sufficiently charismatic, these strategies may succeed in establishing 
widespread confidence in the policlea. However, given thet econoaic experts 
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can typically be found to Bake diametrically opposed predictions for the 
impsct of virtually any economic policy, the president 'a projection of 
favorable results aust be regarded aa containing a healthy component of 
illusion. Nevertheless, if this illusion succeeds in inspiring effective 
local actions — such aa in reducing worker sbsenteeiss or in increasing 
investsent in production or developmental research — the favorable 
prophecy say be confirmed alaply as the consequence of its iapact on 
followers' illusions. 

Perhaps, then, an effective political system can be modeled on the 
totalitarian ego. Importantly, howevar, it would not be. a totalitarian 
ay stem. Rather, it would be one for which — as in the cess of the 
totalitarian ego — the totalitarian characteristics sre only pert of s 
surf see illusion, not part of the underlying actuality. 



Totalltarlsn Egos in the Personalities of Political Leaders 

There is a delicate boundary between leadership based on the illusion 
of control and leadership baaed on coercive control. A moment of truth — 
which might better be called a moment of illusion — occurs when the leader 
haa the opportunity to deal with sons flagrant insubordination or deviation 
from societal norms. A powerful leeder might attempt to make good on the 
illusion of control by responding with coercive discipline and by increasing 
vigilance against further deviations. However, the hypothesis that 
effective leadership draws its strength from illusion implies that ths 
forceful response is s mietske. The leader eight be better advlaed to use 
charismatic skills to attract the errant sheep back to the fold and, failing 
that, just be content to let the nonconformist wonder sway. Use of 
surveillance accompanied by harsh force, even though it should bolster 
perceptions of the leader' a*strength, may not rehabilitate the deviant and, 
worae, la likely to undermine the affectively positive basis for other 
members' attachment to the group. 

The course of surveillance end harsh discipline is one the*, has been 
followed by ssny powerful political leaders, perhaps none morsso thsn Stalin 
and Hitler. We may be inclined to regard Stalin and Hitler as crazy people, 
of a sort who could not reach politicel leadership in a democracy. However, 
another wey to regard them is se people who, possessing ths totalitarian ego 
characteristics to sn extreme degree, arrived at a position of power in 
which they were confronted with the moment of truth — the moment at which 
they hed the opportunity to convert charismatic illusion of control into 
control besed on aurvel Hence and force. 

In a free society, totalitarian egos of such dangerously lsrge 
proportions cannot be counted on to find their way to harmless positions. 
Quite the contrary, they are likely to be found occupying positions of 
leadership — for example, in the ranks of sthletic coaches, businsss 
executives, film a tar a, and political leaders. It is ths individusl 
effectiveness of people who hsve strong, totalitarian egos that brings them 
to these positions of leadership. 

United States presidents hsvs often been people who possessed the 
totalitarian ego characteristics strongly. Further, anyone who easuaes tha 
poaitlon of praaident must be seen aa having some potential to move 
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society in « totalitarian direction — that ia, to raapond to tha moment of 
truth by opting for coercive force. The recent history of U.S. preaidenciea 
certainly llluatratea thla point. We have had one president who had a long 
Hat of eneaiea, and aore then one who engeged in illegal and wldeapread 
surveillance. It la only In the wake of a prealdent whoae exceaalve 
extensions of power were publicly exposed that we have aeen aoae prealdenta 
adopting lower executive profiles. 

Length of the Chief Executive's. Term of Office 

Given the potential for the chief executive to extend power, the United 
Stetes'a Constitutional Halt on the tera of Prealdent aeeaa very desirable. 
Hot only aay knowledge of thla Halt deepen a president's eathuaiaaa for 
extending power but, slao, the Halted tera aay prevent an atteapted 
extenaion of power froa reaching troubleaoae proportions. Nevertheless, the 
possibility thst even en 6-year Halt la too long was shown by the repidlty 
with which Richard Nixon extended *ower during hia flrat four years in 
office, and tha resulting lnstsbillty with which his tera abruptly ended. 
Although the U.S. ia as well protected ea eny nation againat the poaaibility 
thet a prealdent will become e dictator, atlli thla ordinarily unthinkable 
scenario ^j, conceivable in the event of a military crisis. Jf. It 
unthinkable thet e U.S. Prealdent eight either provoke or take advantage of 
an international crlals to justify the imposition of wldeapread surveillsnce 
snd the imprisonment of suspected dleaentere? (Indeed, just theae thinga 
happened under two U.S. prealdenta during the period of tha war in Vietnam.) 



COLLECTIVE COGNITIVE HOMOGENEITY WITHOUT COERCIVE FORCE 
L« Collective Ethoa 

Conaider now the poaaibility that societies eight function with a 
collective unity of thought and purpose, but without needing coercive force 
to achieve thet unity. There ere, in feet, aany exaaplea of aaall, self- 
conteined groups that have operated in thla fashion — for perloda of tlaa 
ranging froa a few years or leaa (auch aa ailitary combat unite and 
scientific research taaae), to a few decades (such aa faeiliee), to e few 
cecturiea or longer (such ea religious sects end aany primitive societies). 
Such unified collectives alao participated eerly in the eetablishaent of 
Russian communism, German national socialism, snd the current Shylte Hualla 
atate of Iran. However, eech of theae latter collectives turned rapidly to 
surveillance end to coercive force es they sought to extend dominion outaide 
their voluntarily assembled, highly convinced, snd highly cohesive group of 
adherents. 

Although one csn find asny examples of relatively small groups thst 
have operated collectively with greet unity of thought, it seeaa unlikely 
that societies having ml 11 lone of citizens could function effectively in 
auch single-sindad faahlon. Further, when groupa do operete effectively 
with a collective ethoa, it ia typically the case either thst aem bar ship in 
the group ia voluntary, or that dissenters are encouraged or obliged to 
leave. Thet ia, the chief social sanction for these groups ia ostrsciam, 
which is such more effective then torture or imprisonment in achieving 
societal hoaogenelty. The poaaibility thst ostracism csn support cognitive 
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unity within a society la reainiacent of the slogan that waa so widely heard 
in the United Statja during the Vletnaa War — "Aaerlca: Love it or leave 
it." Perhaps large societies with great unity of purpose aloht he foraed in 
a world that peraltted unreatrlcted aoveaent across societal boundaries. 
However, a world consisting of countries engaged in free nsrket competition 
for citizens is very remote, and aaeaa hardly worth speculating about. 

2.. Coaouter-Centered Society 

Instead, consider another scenario for the evolution toward a 
cognltlvely hoaogeneoua society. Thla alternate script ia baaed on the 
proliferation (or perhapa I should say infiltration) of computer a, which are 
now widely infesting the industrialized world. 

we are inclined to regard coaputers aa our aervanta, and there ia good 
justification for aeeing thea aa auch. But aervanta aoaetiaea becoae 
aaatere, and there la evidence that ehould proapt ua to consider aerioualy 
that coaputara eight soon becoae our aaatera. 

Soae of this evidence conaiata of indications that, with huaan help, 
coaputara have recently evolved In the direction of developing their own 
egoa. The forerunner of the computer ego la the aet of progress, or 
aoftware, that ia referred to aa the operating ayatea. 

Once upon e tiae, coaputara had no operating ayateaa, juat user- 
creeted prograaa. A bit later, they had multiple, amsll -scope operating 
ayateaa, each of which could be Invoked for the operationa for which it was 
suited. Now we find increasingly that computers have aingla coherent 
operating ayateae that are powerful enough to auperviae all their 
interactions with huaana. 

Once upon a tiae, coaputara were leden with front-panel switches that 
allowed operators to intervene readily in their operationa. a bit later, 
the nuaber of front panel awl tehee dialniehed and the on -off power aw itch 
migrated to an out-of -eight location. Now coaputara have few if any 
awltchee, few means of affecting the operation of ongoing pograaa, and aany 
coaputara C particularly the larger ones) ere very well protected egelnat 
having their power ahut off, either accidentally or deliberately, by huaana. 

Once upon a tiae, when a coaputer wouldn't do what we wented it to do, 
we viewed then aa almple-mlnded end cursed their lack of means for detecting 
and correcting the trivial errora that we eight have aada in programming 
thea. A bit later, prograa debugging aoftware and enhanced error aeaaagaa 
aada it* eaaier for ua to diecover our faulta aa progr earners, and we cursed 
the coaputer leae. Now, most huaan interactions with computers make uae of 
widely diatributed prograaa that we have little hope of modifying beyond the 
assignment of keyboard locetiona to progr sa functions. When one of these 
prograaa doesn't do what we would like, our aain choice ia between on 
the one hand — praying that the next release of the program will be more 
friendly, or — on the other — debugging and raprogreaaing ourselves to 
make gur_ actions fit better with the behavior that the prograa expects. 

Aa we grow increasingly respectful of the computer's abilities, we may 
find ouraelvaa gradually reducing our own self-respect. It me/, then, be 
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only a natter of tine before our totalitarian egos have shrunk to the point 
of being overshadowed by those of computers. A computer with a totalitarian 
ego has already appeared in literature. Recall UAL in Arthur Clarke's 2001: 
A Soace Odvsaev* HAL displayed a totalitarian ego by refusing to accept the 
possibility that it was in error, instead blaming its human operators. 
(Incidentally, Clarke's touch of giving HAL a human -Bounding name was just 
right — it makes us inclined to refer to the computer as a "he" rather than 
as an "it.") 

Perhaps we will be complacent, even happy, to let our world evolve in 
the direction of surrendering both actual and perceived control to 
computers. However, given that it may not be too late to intervene in 
computer evolution, perhaps we should plan for an alternate world in which 
artificial intelligences enhance human Intelligences, rather than replacing 
human intelligences. Such planning should include the redesign of 
educational curricula in consideration of the fact that computers excel at 
tasks that we peraist in educating humans to do. Ve appear to be currently 
engaged in educating humans to be obsolete — that is, to be able to do 
moderately well at tasks that computers can do much better. Instead, we 
might consider educating humans to do tasks that will remain beyond the 
reeches of computer' intelligence. (Let me suggest the implications of this 
p-v»iwc by considering the iapect of a previous technological revolution. 
V \«*n the printing press was invented, it beceme possible for books to be 
available readily on nearby shelves. It was no longer necessary for 
important works of scholarship to be committed to memory in order for them 
to be accessible. That innovation was eventually put to good use by phasing 
out the educational investment in memorizing great worka of scholarship. In 
turn, that freed both brain capacity and educational time for critical, 
analytic scholarship, which msde possible new theoretical advances.) 

On the one hand, then, we have the poasibilty of computers freeing 
individuel human intelligence, making it possible for us to pursue goals 
that have simply not been possible — not possible because of ell the mental 
baggage that we ere obliged to carry around with us in order to function 
intelligently at all. To the extent that we can unload some of that baggage 
onto the computer, we should be able to increase the scope of human 
intelligence. On the other hand, we have the possibility of artificial 
intelligence coming rapidly to exceed the scope of human intelligence at 
which point a society of humans operating nonegocentrlcally under the 
central control of a computer network becomes feasible. (If you've seen the 
film. The Invasion of the Body Snatchers. then you nay have some distressing 
vlsusl lmsges of this possibility.) 

Of course, another possibility is that the computers will decide 
eventually thet they don't need humans at all. Iaegine a computer that 
decided to get rid of humans by tricking them into starting a nuclear war. 
However, unlike the plot of the film, tier Games (which say be recognized as 
the inspiration for s computer-planned Armageddon), no self-respecting 
coaputer ahould allow a nuclear war to start until computer evolution had 
reached the point at which, .first, computer circuitry was immune to 
radiation damage, end, second, the fabrication of computers and 
•aintainenance of electric power could be accomplished entirely by robots. 

Perhaps, then, a sacred text of the future — which amy be written (not 
in Greek, but) in ASCII — will be one thet has a Creation myth set (not in 
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the Cardan of Eden, but) in Silicon Valley, end will describe an epiaode of 
temptation involving (not an apple of the organic variety, but) one of the 
aeaiconductor variety. And this text nay contain a atory of worldwide 
destruction (not by 40 daya of rain and a flood, but) by 40 minutes of 
mutual aaeured destruction end nuclear winter, with salvation (not by Noah 'a 
Ark, but) perhaps, by the Pentagon's Computer which, shortly before it 
evaporated in the holocaust, transferred the U.S. Patent Office's design 
records for all of the species of computers to s safely sheltered 
underground fifth-generation machine. 



COWCLUSI0M 

The common theme in all the foregoing has been the totalitarian ego — 
how it uses illusion to function es an effective knowledge ay stem; how 
totalitarian societies fsil, in part because their coercive control 
suppresses the totalitarian egos of their citizens; how political and other 
leaders might be most effective if they operate, as the totalitarian ego 
does, on the basis of illusions of control rather than on the baoia of 
actual coercive control; end how the totalitarian ego as s center of 
knowledge organization might eventually be replaced by more powerful centers 
controlled by whet we now disparage es fZUilcjaj intelligences. 

In being asked to give tola talk, I was esked to consider how the ldess 
of George Orwell's 1984 have been expressed in contemporary psychological 
thought. Orwell's writing was, as I have acknowledged elsewhere, directly 
influential in suggesting the concept of the totalitarian ego. Ego' a 
cognitive biases were labeled "totalitarian" for two reasons — * one wes that 
these blsses were the seme es those of the totalitarian propaganda apparatus 
shout which Orwell wrote; the second reason was in order to be provocative 
— to deliberately niaspply the epithet "totalitarian" to ego, so as to 
raise the question of why these cognitive biases work for ego, but not for 
the totalitarian society. The answer to that question constitutes my moat 
important conclusion. 

The totalitarian ego's cognitive biases work well as illusions. Even 
though they ere illusions, they turn out to have en effectively self- 
fulfilling character. The behavior that is guided by these illusions tends 
to produce desired results, which In turn provide the kernel of truth needed 
to maintain the illusion. The totalitarian ego's illusions can work well 
not only for individual egos and the personal knowledge systems that they 
hold together, but also for political leaders and the sociocultural systems 
thst they hold together . 

A totalitarian society comes ab)ut because a leader has not been 
content with illusion. The totalitarian leader may start out with a strong 
illusion-based totalitarian ego, but eventually arrives ; t a position of 
power sufficient to convert illusion into reality — not by the happy path 
of self-fulfilling prophecy, but by e self- and other-destructive course 
thst starts when surveillance and coercive force are first used. 
Remarkably, but tragically, it turns out thst force is unable to achieve 
what might have been accomplished by illusion. 
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